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ABSTRACT Nicholas Lambert argues that in 1912 Britain believed it had devel- 
oped an economic warfare strategy that promised a quick and bloodless victory 
in the event of war against Germany. This article scrutinises this argument and 
demonstrates that its evidential and methodological flaws render it untenable. 


KEY Worps: Short War Illusion, Anglo-American Relations, Blockade, First 
World War 


There is a natural human desire to believe the attrition of the Western 
Front between 1914 and 1918 could have been avoided, that a viable 
alternative could have been found. Claims that quick, relatively blood- 
less victory was possible have had a persistent appeal in a Britain still 
haunted by its sacrifices. Indeed, this debate began during the 
war itself, as the British government struggled during the winter of 
1914/15 to settle upon a strategic course that would both preserve 
‘business as usual’ and placate French demands for an increased 
British commitment to the Continent. Reflecting on these discussions 
in his memoirs, Winston Churchill maintained that what would 
become the Gallipoli Campaign would have won the war without a 
four year-Western Front bloodbath had its operational implementa- 
tion matched its strategic potential. These claims were enthusiastically 
taken up during the 1930s by Basil Liddell Hart, who claimed that 
fighting on the continent alongside the French ‘obscured’ Britain’s 
more traditional ‘way of war’; characterised by an emphasis upon 
steady economic pressure and amphibious operations, and _ this 
would have been a quicker and cheaper route to victory. In a similar 
vein, proponents of the tank argued that more aggressive development 
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and wiser deployment would have brought Germany to its knees long 
before November 1918.' 

While no short war scenario has secured general scholarly agreement, 
the discussion has been re-energised recently by Nicholas 
Lambert’s 2012 Planning Armageddon. It opens another front in this 
scholarly debate by asserting that in 1914 the British government 
intended to unleash a devastating shockwave through the global econ- 
omy it believed would force Germany to surrender in weeks with 
minimal British casualties. The author acknowledges that evidence 
that this proposed course would have achieved its objective is lacking, 
but states categorically that Prime Minister Herbert Henry Asquith 
possessed an economic warfare ‘blade, newly forged, masterfully tem- 
pered, and believed lethal’ which he and his colleagues abandoned in 
order to pursue attritional trench warfare.” Instead of attempting to 
critique a general body of work as the other essays in this special issue 
do, this article focuses on a central aspect of the ‘naval revolution’ 
argument, the ‘British Schlieffen Plan’ thesis, which will be considered 
in its broader international and Anglo-American contexts. 

According to Lambert, in 1912 Britain officially adopted a ‘national 
strategy of quick, decisive war comparable in function and objectives to 
Germany’s infamous Schlieffen Plan’. Both Asquith and ‘the Admiralty’ 
believed in August 1914 that this ‘economic warfare’ strategy would 
bring the Second Reich to its knees quickly. Once war broke out, 
however, complaints from an officially neutral but effectively anti- 
British United States induced the Cabinet to abandon ‘economic war- 
fare’ and adopt a ‘blockade’ of Germany it knew was ‘ineffectual’.’ 
President Woodrow Wilson ‘acted ruthlessly to protect America’s 
national interests’ by implementing ‘measures that placed Britain and 
America on a diplomatic collision course’ and thereby ‘secured from 
Britain very significant concessions, substantially robbing the weapon 
of economic coercion of its effectiveness’.* Over protests from the 
Admiralty, timid civilian leaders abandoned Britain’s legitimate mari- 
time rights and the hope of quick, relatively bloodless victory in order 
to appease American demands. Lambert believes these concessions were 
unnecessary, postulating that the Allies could have defeated Germany 
and the United States simultaneously had Britain called Wilson’s bluff.° 


1B.H. Liddell Hart, The Real War 1914-1918 (London: Faber 1930), 56. 

Nicholas A. Lambert, Planning Armageddon: British Economic Warfare and the First 
World War (Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP 2012)., 501, 515. 

*Ibid., 501. 

“Tbid., 502-3. 

“Ibid., 598, n127. 
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The Asquith government thus sacrificed a generation needlessly i in the 
trenches by setting aside its ‘masterfully tempered’ pre-war plan.° 

Planning Armageddon has received a generally favourable scholarly 
reception. Keith Neilson’s endorsement on the book’s dust jacket estab- 
lished this tone: ‘Lambert sheds important new light on why British 
politicians agreed to go to war in 1914, how the management of 
economic warfare and blockade was instrumental in transforming the 
government, and why we need to rethink Washington’s relations with 
London .... this book is a major contribution that will completely revise 
how we understand Britain’s role in the First World War.’ Neilson, 
joined by Jon Sumida and many other distinguished scholars, has 
continued to emphasise in reviews and articles that Lambert’s work is 
nothing short of seminal, an essential foundation for future 
scholarship.’ 

Yet, despite such high-profile support, central elements of the thesis 
contained within Planning Armageddon are internally inconsistent, 
contradictory and founded upon a fundamentally inaccurate depiction 
of Anglo-American relations. Lambert’s treatment of US neutrality, 
despite his claim to reveal ‘serious shortcomings in the current inter- 
pretation of Anglo-American relations’® and Neilson’s endorsement of 
that claim, mostly reveals the author’s ignorance of US history and 
archives. His statement that ‘the United States Congress had ratified 
the Declaration of London’,’ for example, ignores Article II, section 2 of 
the US Constitution. That document reserves the ratification power to 
the president, with no role for the House of Representatives and the 
Senate able only to block presidential action. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge certainly would have liked to ratify his own peace treaty in 
1919, but Lambert is the only scholar to claim Congressional 
Republicans possessed Constitutional authority to do so. Similarly, 
Planning Armageddon’s reference to Chandler Anderson, senior assis- 
tant to Secretary | of State Robert Lansing, as ‘chief coateel for the [US] 
cotton growers’! is equivalent to identifying Lord Robert Cecil, parlia- 
mentary undersecretary to Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey and 
Minister of Blockade, as counsel for India’s cotton growers. Such 


*Ibid., 1, 15. 

7E.g., Jon T. Sumida, Book Review of ‘Strategy and War Planning in the British Navy, 
1887-1918’ by Shawn T. Grimes, International Journal of Maritime History 24/1 (June 
2012), 516; Keith Neilson, ‘1914: The German War?’ European History Quarterly 44 
(2014), 396; cf. H-Diplo Roundtable, (2014) <h-net.org~diplo/roundtablesPDF/ 
Roundtable-XV-18>. 

8Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 6. 

*Ibid., 258. 

'Ibid., 444. 
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elementary errors are an ironic counterpoint to the author’s claim to 
reveal ‘serious shortcomings’ in the work of others. 

Lambert’s short war case is also damaged by his failure to consult US 
archives and his uncritical reliance on British sources. A letter from 
Churchill to Grey is sufficient documentation to hold American ‘intran- 
sigence’ solely responsible for the failure of British ‘government lawyers’ 
to reach an out-of-court settlement with US meatpackers.'! This state- 
ment ignores hundreds of pages of packer documents on the 
same negotiations in State Department files.'* Planning Armageddon 
declares the Americans guilty because the First Lord said they were, 
thus appearing to discredit their government’s claims concerning British 
violations of neutral rights. Failure to cite the US National Archives or 
the papers of Anderson and Lansing in the Library of Congress while 
advancing controversial generalisations concerning US neutrality 
demonstrates a consistent bias that undermines the author’s credibility. 

This pattern of factual errors and archival omissions generates a 
puzzling view of American foreign policy: ‘Far from displaying an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality toward Britain, the Wilson adminis- 
tration acted ruthlessly to protect America’s national interests.’!% 
Arthur Link’s view of that administration as scrupulously neutral and 
Ernest May’s view of it as benevolently neutral are thus inaccurate, 
their copious citation of US sources deemed irrelevant. Lambert’s pri- 
mary documentation for this interpretation of the Wilson administra- 
tion as aggressively anti-British is that it protested British maritime 
policies costing US citizens hundreds of millions of 1915 dollars. 
These American protests, not the British seizures, initiated the crisis 
over maritime rights and document not only US hostility toward 
Britain but the de facto abandonment of neutrality under international 
law.'4 

Sustaining such an interpretation is possible only by ignoring massive 
amounts of evidence, published and archival, from both sides of the 
Atlantic. Lambert fails to mention, for example, Lansing’s backchannel 
messages to British leaders urging them to ignore his official protests.'° 
Colonel Edward House, Wilson’s friend and agent, told Grey that ‘the 
United States would like Great Britain to do those things which would 
enable the United States to help Great Britain win the war’. When the 


"Tbid., 442. 

2k .g., ‘Summary of Negotiations,’ 30 Nov. 1915, State Department Microfilm 
M-367/198. 

‘3. ambert, Planning Armageddon, 503. 

Tbid., 502-3. 

SE.g., Frederick Dixon to Cecil, nd [early Nov. 1915], T[he] N[ational] A[rchives of 
the United Kingdom]: F[oreign] O[ffice] 382/12. 
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Foreign Secretary asked ‘whether the United States wanted the British 
Gov’t to ease the blockade of Germany & to let food ships in, Mr. 
House replied definitely & without qualification in the negative’.'° The 
President himself assured British Ambassador Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
‘everything I love most in the world’ required Allied victory and told 
a British intelligence source ‘he saw through all the plots to force a row 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, and would take 
care that they did not succeed’. Anglo-American maritime disputes 
‘could never lead to a real row’.'’ One can make a powerful argu- 
ment, as Link has, that such personal sympathies did not compromise 
US neutrality. But to assert that the Wilson administration ‘ruthlessly’ 
pursued anti-British maritime policies is to contradict a large and 
significant body of documentation without justification. 

Planning Armageddon’s picture of a president obsessed with re-elec- 
tion is similarly problematic. Like anyone elected president of the 
United States, Wilson was a skilled politician. But Lambert is unique 
in agreeing with Lodge that domestic politics was the primary determi- 
nant of the president’s maritime neutrality policy: ‘Stripped of rhetoric, 
ideological theory, and talk of principled commitment to the cause of 
neutral rights, the friction between London and Washington was ... 
over its impact upon American politics — and, of course, British politics 
as well.’!® Leaving aside whether Asquith actually appeased the United 
States with a deliberately ineffective blockade and sent his son to die on 
the Somme in order to gain points in ‘British politics’, and leaving aside 
the utter impossibility of stripping anything Wilson ever said or did of 
‘rhetoric, ideological theory, and talk of principled commitment’, only 
the President’s bitterest critics saw domestic politics as the wellspring of 
his neutrality policies. Two letters written shortly before the 1916 
election explain why. When Lansing suggested a twist of the British 
lion’s tail might attract undecided voters, Wilson replied: ‘I think it 
would be quite unjustifiable to do anything for the sake of public 
opinion which might change the whole face of our foreign relations 
.... Let us forget the campaign as far as matters of this sort are 
concerned.’'” Lambert spares himself the need to explain why his 


House, Diary, 12 Jan. 1916, Yale University, House Papers; Irwin Laughlin (US 
embassy counsellor), memo of conversation 12 Jan. 1916, revised 12 Dec. 1916, 
Laughlin Papers, Box 19, Herbert Hoover Presidential Library. 

'7Quoted in Spring Rice to Grey, 3 Sept. 1914, TNA: FO 800/84; Dixon, memo of 
conversation, 8 March 1915, Dixon Papers, Library of Congress [LC]. 

'8] ambert, Planning Armageddon, 503. 

Lansing to Wilson, 22 Sept. 1916, and Wilson to Lansing, 29 Sept. 1916; Arthur Link 
et al., (eds), The Papers of Woodrow Wilson, 69 volumes (Princeton UP 1966-94), 38, 
201-6 and 294. 
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politically-driven president found the very idea of a classic ‘October 
surprise’ so offensive and rejected it so adamantly by ignoring the 
exchange. His Wilson is a caricature from Republican campaign litera- 
ture, which does not inspire confidence in either his analysis of US 
neutrality or the short war scenario dependent on it. 

Planning Armageddon’s treatment of international law reveals a simi- 
lar chasm between assertion and documentation. It states categorically 
that ‘sowing mines on the high seas was not illegal’. Any scholar 
who disagrees ‘errs considerably’.2” Yet the book offers no citation of 
case law, treaty, or custom. It ignores contradictory official statements by 
Grey, on behalf of the Crown, and by Lord President Sir Samuel Evans, 
on behalf of the Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice.*! The 
author is certainly entitled to argue, by citing appropriate legal evidence, 
that his knowledge of international maritime law in 1915 is superior to 
that of Britain’s prize court judge and its foreign secretary as advised by 
the Law Officers, the procurator general, and the Foreign Office legal 
staff. But he should not expect scholars to agree that mining high seas 
trade routes was legal simply because he advances that opinion ex 
cathedra as part of his claim that the Asquith government abandoned 
Britain’s legitimate belligerent rights. 

The same pattern emerges in Lambert’s analysis of Anglo-American 
maritime disputes. He writes of Lansing’s protest note of 21 October 
1915: ‘It must be understood that the US position was not an uncontest- 
able expression of universally accepted legal principle. American legal 
theory ... did not automatically equate to international law.’’? The 
relevance of this statement is puzzling, since Lansing never claimed 
that the United States unilaterally defined maritime law. His note cited 
British precedent, including Evans’s Kim and Zamora verdicts and the 
Franciska decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He 
suggested arbitration by a panel of international jurists in accordance 
with existing Anglo-American treaties.7> Yet Lambert maintains that 
the British blockade was lawful while Wilson administration complaints 
were unreasonable and motivated by domestic politics. He therefore 
dismisses American protests by setting up and knocking down a straw- 
man of US intransigence, ignoring the language of Lansing’s note and 
the British precedents it cited. 


Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 598, n127. 

*1Grey to Spring Rice for Lansing, 24 April 1916, Foreign Relations of the United 
States [FRUS], 1916 supplement, 377-8; Evans, Kim verdict, John Aspinall (ed.), 
Lloyd’s Reports of Prize Cases, 10 volumes, (London: Lloyd’s 1915-24), Vol. 3, 295. 
*?T ambert, Planning Armageddon, 471. 

?3] ansing to Page for Grey, 21 Oct. 1915, FRUS, 1915 supplement, 578-89. 
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This claim that the State Department made unjustified legal claims 
reaches an ironic culmination when Lambert ignores the Judicial 
Committee’s April 1916 Zamora decision. He must assert that the 
maritime orders in council of 1914-15 weakened British belligerent 
rights, because otherwise the wartime ‘blockade’ would have been 
more restrictive of neutral commerce than the pre-war ‘economic war- 
fare’ plan and the argument of Planning Armageddon would lie in 
ruins. Britain’s law lords disagreed, ruling that the orders violated 
international law by expanding belligerent rights unilaterally.** One 
can argue that this decision of the Judicial Committee upholding 
many of the points made in Lansing’s protest was bad law, but to 
ignore entirely a formal ruling by the law lords that contradicts one’s 
argument is surely bad history. 

The portions of Planning Armageddon dealing with US neutrality 
and international law thus are fundamentally and irredeemably flawed. 
Wilson’s administration was pro-British, not anti-British. Lambert’s 
analysis of how a politically-driven Wilson ‘secured from Britain very 
significant concessions, substantially robbing the weapon of economic 
coercion of its effectiveness’ founders on the rock of overwhelming 
evidence. The President considered Allied victory a vital US national 
interest and said so to the British ambassador. Britain’s law lords agreed 
with Lansing that the maritime orders in council were in no sense 
‘concessions’ to the United States, but rather violated neutral rights 
well recognised in international law as defined by Britain. Scholars 
attempting to evaluate Lambert’s short war thesis deserve a more 
sophisticated and balanced understanding of US neutrality and mari- 
time law than can be gained from undocumented assertion leavened 
with selective citation of British archives and a handful of American 
sources deployed with little understanding of their historical context.”° 

In contrast to Planning Armageddon’s treatment of US neutrality and 
maritime law, the book presents an impressive bibliography of British 
sources. Upon detailed examination of text and endnotes, however, 
flaws emerge in its analysis of both pre-war British planning and 
wartime implementation. Evidence often fails to document the argu- 
ment advanced, ‘compelling’ the author to ‘infer’ what he acknowledges 
he cannot prove. Internal contradictions are common, notably in multi- 
ple incompatible attempts to explain how Britain treated neutral com- 
merce. Citation of portions of a document that seem to support the 
author’s argument while other portions of the same document contra- 
dicting it are ignored is disturbing. These flaws erode the book’s case 


4 Aspinall, Lloyd’s Reports, Vol. 4, 86-115. 
Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 639-42. 
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that a swift economic strike promised — or was believed by British 
leaders to promise — quick, bloodless victory. 

The first section of Planning Armageddon asserts that Lord Desart, a 
retired treasury solicitor, chaired a Committee of Imperial Defence 
(CID) subcommittee that authored a ‘national strategy’ for war with 
Germany in 1912, a strategy the full CID subsequently refined and 
approved. The Admiralty abandoned its plan for a long attritional 
economic campaign against Germany such as that conducted against 
Napoleonic France in favour of a new plan to bring down the Second 
Reich in weeks by a ‘masterfully tempered’ economic assault. Lambert 
offers no explanation for why Asquith would have chosen a civil service 
lawyer who had spent most of his career representing the Crown in 
divorce and probate cases to chair the subcommittee drafting this 
national strategy, and no evidence that it was ever seen by, much less 
approved by, the Cabinet. The remainder of the book reduces the 
complex wartime economic campaign to a caricature in which the 
Foreign Office appeases neutral governments, supplies flood into 
Germany from the United States, the Admiralty complains in vain, 
and hundreds of thousands of British soldiers die needlessly. 

Lambert’s entire short war scenario rests on his claim that in 1914 
Britain was committed to a ‘national strategy of quick, decisive war 
comparable in function and objectives to Germany’s infamous 
Schlieffen Plan’. This plan was ‘accepted at the highest levels of 
government’~° including the Prime Minister and ‘the Admiralty’. The 
details had not ‘been worked out in every respect’ since adoption of the 
Desart report only 19 months before Britain declared war, but that 
document as refined in subsequent CID meetings and staff studies 
constituted the ‘cornerstone of British grand strategy’. The author 
acknowledges that ‘few papers have survived’ documenting how 
Britain planned to deal with neutral commerce under this plan. Yet 
these missing files, by ‘compelling us to infer their content from the 
fragments that survive’, justify the conclusion that a Schlieffen Plan-like 
economic warfare plan once existed, although all copies have vanished 
and all references have been purged without trace from personal corre- 
spondence and diaries as well as from official archives. Asquith and the 
Admiralty ‘thought’ this plan was ‘in place’,*’” though no record docu- 
ments that either the Prime Minister or the First Sea Lord sought to 
confirm this belief before the nation plunged into a world war. Lambert 
not only infers so very much of his case from so very little, but he asks 
other scholars to do the same. 


6Tbid., 1, 4-5. 
>7Ibid., 180-1. 
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No one contests that the Admiralty had a plan for economic warfare 
in 1914. Arthur Marder described it half a century ago.7® Lambert 
challenges this interpretation only by claiming that it had been replaced 
at the last minute by a British Schlieffen Plan, designed to assure quick 
victory and avoid the prolonged attritional warfare inherent in the 
earlier plan. Planning Armageddon cites no one in authority who 
believed economic warfare could deliver such a quick victory and 
disregards figures in key positions unfamiliar with the supposed 
national strategy. In the 19 months between adoption of the Desart 
report and outbreak of war there was no attempt to coordinate eco- 
nomic warfare plans with Britain’s Entente partners. Lord Esher, a 
member of the Desart subcommittee that drafted the report as well as 
of the CID that approved and refined it, did not boast in August 1914 
that it would soon trigger enemy surrender. Instead he predicted a long 
war in which British seapower would play its traditional role of restrict- 
ing the enemy’s supplies and ultimately, in conjunction with other 
factors, forcing him to acknowledge defeat.*” Lambert offers no expla- 
nation for Esher’s ignorance of the supposed ‘national strategy’ that he 
had helped draft. 

Even more telling is the ignorance of First Sea Lord Admiral Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. The officer responsible for Admiralty planning in 
August 1914 gave no indication that he knew of a plan for a lightning 
strike against the German economy, much less that he considered it a 
settled ‘national strategy’. On the contrary, he opposed a Foreign Office 
proposal to institute a blockade of Germany’s North Sea ports because 
he considered it impossible to enforce without violating established 
British legal precedent.*° The Royal Navy’s planning priorities as he 
understood them were to sink the German fleet, sweep the German 
merchant marine from the seas, secure Allied maritime communica- 
tions, and protect Britain from invasion. Attacks on German colonies 
and restriction of enemy commerce under neutral flags were secondary 
missions. While 20 dreadnoughts prepared to meet the High Seas Fleet 
in August 1914, only a handful of converted merchant cruisers were 
deployed to intercept German trade.*' Planning Armageddon offers no 
explanation for this parsimonious allocation of resources to the ‘cor- 
nerstone of British grand strategy’. It is equally unhelpful in explaining 


8 Arthur J. Marder, From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow [hereafter FDSF] (Oxford: 
OUP 1961), Vol. 1, 377-83. 

?°Fsher to M.V. Brett (son), 12 Aug. 1914, Esher Papers, Churchill College, 
Cambridge. 

3°Battenberg, 16 Aug. 1914, minute on draft order-in-council, 13 Aug. 1914, TNA: 
ADM 116/1233. 

31Marder, FDSF, Vol. 1, 328-95 (plans) and 439-41 (numbers). 
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why the officer in charge of Admiralty planning and operations knew 
nothing of an Admiralty plan for a rapid economic strike but was 
familiar with plans for the long attritional economic campaign 
described by Marder and other scholars. 

On a certain level the argument over the nature of British economic 
warfare is not between Lambert and his critics, but rather between the 
author’s own contradictory statements on the subject. On page 598 the 
‘British did not ‘seize’ US contraband’ at all, although on page 430 they 
‘were stopping suspicious cargoes only when in possession of hard 
evidence ... that a specific cargo was really intended for an enemy’. 
On page 375 ‘even cargoes of absolute contraband were not placed in 
the prize court without absolute and unequivocal proof of enemy 
destination’, but on page 387 the same court cited ‘circumstantial 
evidence’ and ‘statistical evidence’ to justify condemnation of US meat 
— conditional contraband — worth millions of dollars ‘although no 
direct evidence could be found showing the meat was ultimately des- 
tined for Germany.’ Lambert has confused his position further by 
asserting that ‘British policy (both in intent and mostly in fact) was 
not to ‘seize’ and confiscate US cargoes, but rather to ‘detain’ them while 
convincing the vendors to sell them in London....’** Thus Britain ‘mostly 
in fact’ did not ‘seize and confiscate’ US goods, except when it seized and 
confiscated them contrary to its own ‘intent’. The money in the naval 
prize fund from the forced sale of neutral property®’ presumably also 
was deposited contrary to government intent. The archives of the British 
treasury solicitor, the US consul general in London, and the US State 
Department prove that Britain captured hundreds of neutral ships carry- 
ing many thousands of neutral cargoes allegedly destined for Germany. 
Yet according to Planning Armageddon the blockade did little damage to 
the enemy despite all these American goods intercepted before they 
reached Germany.** 

Another area of confusion for Lambert is the purpose and effect of 
the maritime orders in council enforcing British restrictions on neutral 
commerce. He asserts that the Asquith government abandoned its pre- 
war plan due to ‘the volume of protest from foreign and domestic 
sources’,*> thereby allowing a huge volume of US goods to reach the 
enemy through neutral ports. A series of orders in council starting on 
20 August 1914 systematically weakened Britain’s legitimate belligerent 
rights in order to appease the United States. Grey’s concern that British 
measures should ‘secure the maximum of blockade that could be 


321 ambert, post on H-Diplo, 20 Feb. 2014. 

33 Anderson, memorandum, 26 Jan. 1916, Frank Polk Papers, Yale University. 
341 ambert, Planning Armageddon, 5. 

Ibid. 
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enforced without a rupture with the United States’®® constituted a 
major and unnecessary restriction on economic warfare, since the 
Allies could have defeated the United States and Germany simulta- 
neously had London called Wilson’s bluff and refused to permit 
Americans to supply the enemy.°’ Instead of bringing Germany to its 
knees in weeks as planned, a timid Cabinet followed the advice of a 
weak foreign secretary and thereby plunged the nation into a 
prolonged, bloody, unnecessary war in the trenches. 

Lambert’s short war scenario thus rests on his claim that the contraband 
orders of 20 August and 29 October 1914, and the reprisals order of 11 
March 1915, weakened Britain’s belligerent rights when compared to pre- 
war international law as reflected in the Desart plan. The new orders made 
food shipments, for example, far more difficult to intercept. This analysis 
contradicts the declaration, only 14 years old in 1914, of the Third 
Marquess of Salisbury, on his dual authority as prime minister and foreign 
secretary and after consultation with the Lord Chancellor and the Law 
Officers: ‘Foodstuffs with a hostile destination can be considered contra- 
band of war only if they are supplies for the enemy’s [armed] forces. It is 
not sufficient that they are capable of being so used. It must be shown that 
this was in fact their destination at the time of seizure.’?* Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edmond Slade, the Admiralty’s senior expert on economic warfare, con- 
firmed in a minute endorsed by Battenberg that Salisbury’s statement 
remained binding on 15 August 1914: ‘conditional contraband cannot 
be condemned unless the destination can be proved to be without question 
the armed forces of the enemy .... This is no new rule, but it is part of the 
customary law which will be administered in our Courts.” These senior 
officers expressed a view of British prize law utterly incompatible with the 
supposed Desart economic warfare plan. 

The order of 20 August originated in a Foreign Office which accord- 
ing to Lambert was determined to weaken belligerent rights in order to 
appease neutrals. The new regulations cited the unratified 1909 
Declaration of London to authorise capture of food, whether intended 
for German or neutral ports, when ‘consigned to or for an agent of the 
Enemy State or to or for a merchant or other person under the control 
of the authorities of the Enemy State’.*° A meeting of senior officials 
including Grey and Churchill on 19 August determined that ‘the 


36Grey of Fallodon, Lord, Twenty-Five Years, 2 volumes (New York: Frederick Stokes 
1925), Vol. 2, 107. 

3’Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 598, n127. 

38Salisbury to US ambassador, 10 Jan. 1900, FRUS, 1900, 549-50. 

3°Slade, 15 Aug. 1914, and Battenberg, 16 Aug. 1914, minutes on draft order in 
council, 14 Aug. 1914. TNA: ADM 116/1233. 

49.4 C.Bell, The Blockade of Germany (London: HMSO 1937), 712. 
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German Government (according to reliable reports) has taken over the 
whole of the foodstuffs in Germany’, which justified the Crown treating 
all imported enemy food as ‘under the control of the authorities of the 
Enemy State’.*! The order thus was intended not to weaken Britain’s 
ability to intercept food shipments as a concession to the United States, 
but rather to evade the Salisbury declaration by permitting capture of 
those shipments under an unratified treaty and an unconfirmed rumour. 
No one in the Cabinet, and no responsible officer in the Admiralty, 
agreed with Lambert that the order weakened the economic campaign. 
Its entire purpose was to use the Declaration of London to expand 
belligerent rights in order to permit capture of conditional contraband 
immune to capture under existing British prize law. 

This same policy of expanding belligerent rights is evident in the 
second contraband order in council of 29 October. British authorities 
had found difficulty distinguishing between shipments consigned to a 
Dutch or Scandinavian port for domestic consumption, which were not 
contraband under the 20 August order, and those intended for trans- 
shipment to Germany, which were. Once in Rotterdam or Copenhagen 
and past British patrols, the food could be transported to the enemy by 
sea, inland waterway, or rail. The order of 20 August had authorised 
seizure of any food demonstrably destined for Germany, but the eco- 
nomic warriors now sought authority to seize goods they could not 
prove intended for the enemy. The result was the order of 29 October. 
Lambert again describes the new regulation as a concession to the 
United States that weakened British seapower. That view is defensible 
only if one ignores its text: ‘...it shall lie upon the owners of the goods 
to prove that their destination was innocent’. * The Crown had to 
prove nothing to secure condemnation of neutral property; its only 
legal obligation was to refute any evidence of neutral consumption 
presented by the shipper’s British attorney. Lambert fails to explain 
how a reversed burden of proof that presumed American shippers guilty 
until they proved themselves innocent constituted a concession to the 
United States. He also neglects to explain how US shippers were to 
convince a British judge that their meat or grain, once unloaded in 
Copenhagen and in physical and legal possession of a Danish citizen, 
could not then be resold to a German agent. 

Planning Armageddon’s claim that British maritime measures wea- 
kened rather than strengthened belligerent rights reaches its culmination 
with Lambert’s discussion of the order of 11 March 1915. This mea- 
sure, a response to Germany’s submarine attacks on British commerce, 


41yohn Coogan, The End of Neutrality: The United States, Britain and Maritime Rights, 
1899-1915 (Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell UP 1981), 160. 
4Bell, Blockade, 713. 
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authorised any measure required ‘to prevent commodities of any kind 
from reaching or leaving Germany’.*? Asquith announced the new 
policy in the House of Commons, explaining that it was justified by 
the doctrine of retaliation, which allowed belligerents to violate ordin- 
ary rules of law in response to extraordinary violations by their oppo- 
nent. He described “‘blockade’ and ‘contraband,’ and other technical 
terms of international law’”, as ‘juridical niceties’ that would no longer 
be allowed to ‘strangle’ British economic warfare.** Yet Planning 
Armageddon insists that Britain continued to appease the United 
States by weakening the blockade. In Lambert’s view even the open- 
ended hunting licence of the order of 11 March had little effect on ‘the 
transoceanic flow of food and raw materials to Germany’, which ‘grew 
steadily’ throughout 1915.*° The author makes no effort to reconcile 
this claim with the text of the order, with Asquith’s official statement, 
or with treatment of neutral commerce as documented in British as well 
as in American archives. 

Far too many cases for discussion here demonstrate the gap between 
Lambert’s analysis and enforcement of the economic campaign. He 
neglects to mention the Danish freighter Gunhild, detained for three 
months because British officials considered an unconfirmed rumour that 
the shipper was a ‘Jew of very questionable character’ adequate evi- 
dence to capture a neutral ship and its cargo.*° Planning Armageddon 
is equally silent concerning the experience of August Luchow, a New 
York importer of Danish beer who had 1,022 empty beer barrels 
captured by the Royal Navy on a voyage to Copenhagen to be refilled 
for return to New York. The Crown acknowledged that the barrels 
could not possibly have violated any belligerent right; Luchow still lost 
use of his property for five months, had to hire British attorneys, and 
was required to pay Britain’s full costs for the unjustified detention in 
order to secure release of his barrels.*” Rear-Admiral Dudley De Chair, 
commander of the cruisers patrolling the northern entrance to the 
North Sea, did not seem to understand that the British government 
was attempting to appease the United States by conducting a sham 
blockade when he described his own actions: ‘I determined that I 
would capture all neutral ships, put a prize crew aboard, and send 
them into a British port.’** Such cases undermine the claim that 


43qbid., 714. 

44Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1 March 1915, LXX, 600. 

“Lambert, Planning Armageddon, p. 5. 

46Procurator General to Admiralty, 18 May 1915; Minister in Lisbon to Foreign Office, 
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Britain deliberately conducted an ‘ineffectual’ economic campaign, and 
by doing so abandoned its pre-war plan for victory. 

Two documents epitomise Lambert’s misunderstanding of the eco- 
nomic campaign. One, a March 1915 Cabinet memo by Contraband 
Committee Chair Sir Frederick Leverton Harris, traced efforts to con- 
trol American copper shipments by negotiating deals with exporters 
that would assure them lucrative Allied and neutral markets if they 
refrained from making shipments, direct or indirect, to Germany. When 
bribery alone failed the committee added blackmail, ordering all ships 
carrying US copper seized and held: ‘The question was dealt with as a 
matter of business. Two alternatives were presented to the American 
refineries. If they continued to sell to Germany they must expect their 
trade with the Allies to cease and their shipments to be stopped, or they 
must come to an arrangement with the [British] government.’ There was 
‘no actual proof that any particular consignment was actually on its 
way to our enemies’. The procurator general advised that the evidence 
available would not justify condemnation of the seized copper by the 
prize court. The committee ordered the copper seized anyway, as ‘a 
matter of business’ without regard to law, until the American corpora- 
tions yielded to British blackmail.*? Leverton Harris submitted this 
confession to extortion and piracy to the Cabinet, which demonstrates 
that body was less determined to appease the United States by weaken- 
ing economic warfare than Lambert claims. 

Equally devastating to Planning Armageddon is its misunderstanding of 
a document written by the Foreign Secretary. The book concludes that ‘this 
letter makes quite clear Grey’s conviction that the entire blockade should 
be renounced’. In fact it makes quite clear Lambert’s failure to understand 
that by ‘the entire blockade’ the Foreign Secretary meant only the retalia- 
tion order of 11 March, which the Foreign Office had justified to the 
United States as a ‘blockade’ in order to avoid citing the Napoleonic 
War retaliation orders in council which reminded Americans of the War 
of 1812. Grey’s letter explicitly stated that Britain would not renounce its 
belligerent right to seize contraband, so the economic campaign could 
continue unhindered. All precedents of British courts would remain 
valid. Far from proposing an end to all economic warfare as Lambert 
claims, Grey was merely proposing a technical shift from retaliation to 
contraband in the Crown’s legal justification for the same claims against 
the same neutral ships and cargoes in the same court. Britain would be 
‘falling back as far as food stuffs are concerned upon the ordinary rules 
that apply to conditional contraband’.°? Lambert’s failure to mention this 
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aspect of the document is disturbing, raising fundamental questions about 
the reliability of his interpretation. 

Equally disturbing is Planning Armageddon’s failure to report accu- 
rately R. E. Harwood’s response to complaints that political weakness 
was permitting a vast tide of US supplies to reach the enemy. Lambert 
states, accurately, that Cecil’s top statistician emphasised ‘the extraor- 
dinary difficulty in considering statistics of this kind’ and the need to 
block every possible channel available to enemy smugglers. He neglects 
to mention Harwood’s conclusion that the specific figures were wildly 
inaccurate: they included as enemy imports goods shipped to the civi- 
lian population of occupied Belgium through Herbert Hoover’s relief 
operation, British raw materials shipped to a northern neutral for 
processing and then returned to the United Kingdom, and goods such 
as Swedish iron ore that never passed through British patrols in the 
English Channel or North Sea.°' Both parts of the document are 
relevant to a balanced understanding of an incredibly complex and 
difficult situation, but Lambert provides only the evidence that sup- 
ports his own interpretation. 

The author adds to this confusion by asserting without documenta- 
tion that ‘the Foreign Office possessed the dominant voice in trading 
policy affecting the interception of foreign cargoes’.°” Almost all deci- 
sions about neutral foreign cargoes actually were made by the inter- 
departmental Contraband Committee, which included representatives 
of the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and the 
procurator general. Scholars do not need to infer this body’s activities 
because it kept detailed minutes of its meetings which are preserved in 
the British National Archives.°® Its first chair was Leverton Harris of 
the Admiralty; his successors were Sir George Cave and Sir Ernest 
Pollock, Unionist MPs and distinguished lawyers with no Foreign 
Office connection. Slade provided a strong naval voice. Lambert pre- 
sents no evidence that any of these people except the Foreign Office 
representatives considered themselves subordinate to that ministry. 
Instead he holds the Foreign Office solely responsible for decisions 
over which it had influence but no control, while ignoring the role of 
other departments including the Admiralty in these decisions.°* 

Lambert cites two main sources for his conclusion that civilians 
deliberately sabotaged economic warfare: Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 
commander of the Grand Fleet, and Captain Maurice Consett, naval 


*'Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 493; Jellicoe to Cecil, 13 Jan. 1916; Harwood, 
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attaché in Scandinavia.°° Both lacked access to the detailed intelligence 
on specific ships and shipments available to the Contraband Committee 
and the procurator general. Jellicoe complained that so many neutral 
ships intercepted by his cruisers were released that he found it ‘rather 
difficult to believe that there is not Enemy influence at work in high 
places”*®, though he neglected to specify which of His Majesty’s minis- 
ters he suspected. His correspondence, official and unofficial, demon- 
strates a woeful ignorance of international commerce and of prize law 
as well as a failure to understand that the Scandinavians and Dutch 
required imported food to feed their own populations.*’ 

Lambert’s citation of Consett as a reliable source on economic war- 
fare is even more problematic. The naval attaché was almost universally 
despised by civilian economic warriors. Foreign Office Assistant 
Undersecretary Sir Eyre Crowe complained that Consett had accused 
his commercial counterpart in Copenhagen of ‘connivance at a vast 
contraband trade between Denmark and Germany’, but when asked for 
evidence he could produce ‘not a tittle.°® The Captain later demanded 
that Britain ‘blockade...all the Scandinavian countries’ as ‘the only fair 
thing to our men in the trenches’, provoking Grey to minute that 
following this advice ‘would be disastrous’ for Britain’s relations with 
all neutrals including the United States.°” The naval attaché eventually 
submitted a list of alleged Danish contraband smugglers, one of whom 
was staying at Sandringham as a guest of the royal family.°? While 
neither Consett nor Lambert presumably mean to accuse King George 
V of aiding and abetting German contraband smuggling, the author 
might reconsider his assessment of the naval attaché as a reliable source 
who was disliked primarily because he reported to naval intelligence 
rather than through conventional diplomatic channels.° 

Ultimately, Lambert’s entire argument for an economic ‘Schlieffen 
Plan’ as a viable path to quick, bloodless victory as well as his criticism 
of the wartime economic campaign rests on his assertion that ‘had the 
United States employed force to defend her “‘rights”... the Allied navies 
not only had plenty of resources to wage a maritime war but, arguably, 


Lambert, Planning Armageddon, 477-483 (Jellicoe) & 396-398 (Consett). 
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likely would have inflicted far more damage on the US economy than 
vice versa’, If everything else in Planning Armageddon is accurate but 
this one assertion is wrong, if France and Britain would have followed 
Russia into collapse had US economic and military resources been 
thrown against them rather than behind them, then Lambert’s entire 
‘economic warfare’ plan would have been suicidal rather than a viable 
path to quick, bloodless victory. In that case strategic analysis of the 
situation would revert to Grey’s own formulation: ‘blockade of 
Germany was essential to the victory of the Allies, but the ill-will of 
the United States meant their certain defeat’.©? The action of the 
Asquith Cabinet in adopting the measured and nuanced economic 
campaign described by Ernest May and most other scholars once 
again would seem a wise strategic judgment. Asquith, Grey, Cecil, 
Slade, and Britain’s other economic warriors would emerge not as the 
fools, cowards, or knaves who deliberately sacrificed the lives of almost 
a million young men to appease the United States, but rather as states- 
men who realised the Bastard’s boast from Shakespeare’s King John — 
‘Come the three corners of the world in arms,/And we shall shock 
them’ — is great theatre but dysfunctional foreign policy. 

The assertion that the Allies could have defeated Germany and the 
United States simultaneously is difficult to evaluate because Planning 
Armageddon presents no documentation for it. Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that a limited economic confrontation with the 
United States would have been ‘sheer lunacy’ for Britain.°? Lambert 
disagrees, though he does not explain why his opinion is to be preferred 
to that of Britain’s finance minister. Grey stated that ‘the ill-will of the 
United States’, much less its active military opposition, meant ‘certain 
defeat’ for the Allies. Again Lambert disagrees ex cathedra, with no 
evidence cited to indicate why his position is preferable to that of the 
Foreign Secretary and the vast majority of scholars. The historian 
attempting to evaluate his argument is left with a series of questions 
that remain not only unanswered but unasked in Planning 
Armageddon. Would American corporations have continued to ship 
munitions, food, and other essential supplies to the Allies had their 
nation gone to war with Britain? Would J. P. Morgan have continued 
to advance credits to fund a war against his own country? Could the 
Allies have defeated Germany without these US supplies and credits, 
and without the two million US troops deployed in France by the end of 
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the war? Could the Canadian Army have stormed Vimy Ridge while 
simultaneously defending the Niagara Frontier against two million 
Americans? Given how close Britain came to losing the fight against 
the U-boats in 1917 even with the support of US anti-submarine craft 
and the use of US ports, could Britain have survived had German 
U-boats operated from US ports along with US submarine and surface 
commerce raiders? If a modern scholar is to dismiss Grey’s strategic 
analysis, as Lambert insists, it seems reasonable to expect answers to 
such basic questions. 

A scholar asserting that the Allies could have defeated the US and 
Germany might also be expected to consider American plans for war 
with Britain. In March 1915 the US Army Chief of Staff and Secretary of 
War approved an elaborate operational plan focused on the Canadian 
front.°° That summer the US Naval War College, under personal direc- 
tion of the aide for operations, forerunner of the modern Chief of Naval 
Operations, conducted an elaborate wargame testing plans to repel an 
attack by ‘Admiral [Sir David] Beatty’.°’ Lambert writes that the vacuum 
in British archives concerning pre-war economic warfare plans compelled 
him to ‘infer’? the existence of a ‘national strategy’ equivalent to the 
Schlieffen Plan, yet he does not consider the ‘Case Red’ plans in the US 
archives worth considering before concluding that the Allies could have 
defeated the United States and Germany simultaneously. 

Current research on British economic warfare during the First World 
War is far from complete. Even its current state, however, justifies 
certain conclusions. Lambert fails to prove his case that the British 
government believed in August 1914 that it could win the war quickly 
and bloodlessly by a ruthless strike against the German economy. The 
Earl of Desart was not Carl von Clausewitz and most definitely was not 
Graf von Schlieffen. Any similarity between his report and the 
Schlieffen Plan, with its elaborate timetables for troop trains crossing 
the Rhine bridges, is limited to Lambert’s imagination. The argument 
that Britain abandoned a Desart ‘economic warfare’ plan to adopt a 
sham ‘blockade’ intended to appease the United States is equally 
dubious. Planning Armageddon offers little evidence for this broad 
assertion, and certainly does not prove that a flood of American sup- 
plies allowed Germany to prolong the war for four years. Bitter 
Germans did not refer to the economic campaign as the 
‘Hungerblockade’ in 1915 to mock its ineffectiveness, despite 
Lambert’s claim that it was ‘ineffectual’. 
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As Lord Lansdowne, who had lost his younger son at Ypres in 1914, 
told his colleagues in November 1916, the war had already been lost — 
by both sides. Given the scale of losses there could be no winner. All 
that remained was to determine whether peace would come in time for 
some semblance of civilisation to survive and which nations would rule 
the post-war ruins. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff responded 
with a sharp warning against ‘cranks, cowards, and philosophers’** and 
the holocaust in the trenches continued for two more years. Yet 
Lansdowne’s haunting words linger. Sometimes in history there is no 
good option, only the hideous reality that nations have made commit- 
ments they can afford neither to keep nor to abandon. In August 1914 
Britain entered a war it could not win with only its own resources and 
those of its allies but could not afford to lose. Lambert’s claim that 
Britain had a Schlieffen Plan-like ‘national strategy’ of quick, bloodless 
victory is as chimerical as General Sir Henry Wilson’s assurances that 
the British Expeditionary Force would join its French and Russian allies 
for a victory parade down the Unter den Linden in October 1914 -or as 
chimerical as German hopes for the Schlieffen Plan itself. No aspect of 
the First World War is more in need of reassessment in light of addi- 
tional research than the intersection of British economic warfare with 
US neutrality and international maritime law. But that reassessment 
must begin with rigorous and critical examination of British and 
American archives and of early twentieth century legal sources. Such 
examination quickly reveals that Planning Armageddon is another in 
the long series of short war myths, attractive on the surface but not 
sustainable in the full light of history. 
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